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THE OBFECT LESSQL. 


N the admirable engraving which forms/the,-frontispiece 
to the first number of our new series, and for which we 

are indebted to the rare artistic skill of Mr. Frank Beard, we 
have a school-scene greatly to our liking ; the teacher earnest, 
enthusiastic, and thoroughly possessed with her subject; the 
pupils all eager, and interested in their lesson, and ready to 
drink in every new idea and thought which is presented. 
The whole arrangement of the tables, desks, and maps, black- 
boards, drawings, and charts on the walls show that it is a 
school where minds are developed and thoughts elicited ; where 
the object of the teacher is, not to get over so many pages of 
the text-book within a given time,,but to wake up intellect, to 
stimulate the desire for knowing, and to direct it into the proper 
channels. We will guaranty that ,under such teaching, there 
will be no dullards. The artist, in his representation of the 
turtle, or rather tortoise, which the teacher holds up before 
the class, does, at first, seem to have evolved it from his inner 
consciousness, rather than from any close observation of the 
smaller species of mud-turtle, box-turtle or tortoise, painted or 
geographical tortoise, or even snapping turtle, which are found 
in our vicinity, or, indeed in the Northern or Central States of 
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2 The Object Lesson. 


the Union; for in all these the upper shell or carapace, as it is 
called, though really composed of from seven to fifteen pieces, 
is united by such smooth joints that it has not quite the im- 
bricated appearance of the tortoise in the engraving; still, 
the imbricated arrangement there depicted really belongs to 
some of the members of the great families of Chelonide and 
Testudinata, and it may, therefore, be accepted as belonging to 
the typical or conventional turtle, if not to the genera and 
species with which we are most familiar. With a single remark 
in regard to the methods of object-teaching which are some- 
times recommended, we pass to the object lesson itself. 

Children, though keen observers, and ready to absorb 
knowledge wherever they can obtain it, have not any great 
accumulation of facts or observations to draw upon, and hence, 
in a lesson like the one here proposed, the work of the 
teacher is generally to communicate ideas (occasionally by 
inquiry ascertaining whether they are fully comprehended) and 
then set the pupils at work to supplement these, by any and all 
means ; direct observation, questioning of others, reading, and 
conversing, etc., rather than to attempt to pump the almost 
vacant mind of the child dry, in the first place. In other 
words, if we would draw out anything from the mind of the 
child (which is the sole idea some teachers have of educating) 
we must first pour ix ideas and thoughts, which will give us 
something to draw upon. The great use of object-teaching, 
properly understood, is, to teach a child to observe and think, 
and the observation and thinking cannot be accomplished, till 
there are objects presented to the mind for it to observe and 
think about. 
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Miss Lee had announced on Friday, that on 
Monday she should give them an object lesson on “ Turtles,” 
and had requested every pupil to find out all he could about 
them, as she should need the help of every one in order to 
learn everything they could about these animals. All the 
pupils were overjoyed at the opportunity to help their beloved 
teacher ; and even Idle Dick and Careless Mary, who, from mere 
heedlessness, made her the most trouble, were very sure that 
for once they could occupy a fair place in her esteem. Mean- 
time, Miss Lee herself, though well versed in Natural History, 
and accustomed to teach from the living specimen, did not 
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intermit a careful study of her special subject, from the convic- 
tion that a teacher cannot be too familiar with the topic on 
which instruction is to be given. 

So it happened, that on Monday morning, there were no 
tardy marks to be entered; every child was in its place at the 
moment of commencing, and after the opening exercises, the 
announcement of lessons, and hearing the demonstrations of 
problems by the mathematical class—at 9.45 A. M., precisely— 
the call bell struck, and Miss Lee, having taken from their 
boxes several casts of tortoises, turtles, iguanas, etc., arranged 
them on the tables, and then drew from her desk a live, snap- 
ping turtle, as the best type of the turtle family, and, standing 
before the school, exhibited it. 

To the inquiry: “ What is the name of this animal?” the 
children very generally answered, “A snapping turtle.” “Why 
is it so called?” she asked. There were a variety of answers; 
some thought it made a snapping noise with its feet, or the 
under part of the shell, as it crawled; some, that it snapped 
its jaws when it was eating; but Idle Dick, who, under the 
former teacher, played truant very often, and went fishing and 
hunting, was the only one to give the true answer: “ ’Cause it 
stretches out its long neck, and snaps, real ugly, at everything 
in its way ; and if it gets hold of your hand or leg, it bites hard, 
and holds on, too; don’t it, though?” he added, evidently 
with a vivid remembrance of some experience in that line. 

“Very well told, Richard,” said Miss Lee. “ Now, can any of 
you tell where the snapping turtle lives?”” Some said, in the 
ponds; some, in the river; some thought it lived in the woods; 
and Miss Lee finally appealed to Idle Dick, who, pleased to 
know something which the rest did not, though a little shy, 
from the novelty of his situation, said, “I think, ma’am, they 
are all partly right; I have seen ’em in White Pond, and down 
at the cove, when it’s muddy and considerable deep; I’ve had 
them snap at my bait when I was fishing; they eat fish and 
frogs mostly; and then again, I’ve seen ’em traveling off to- 
ward the woods, with their heads up, and their long necks 
stretched out; and once our dog went for one that was going 
off that way, and oh, my! didn’t he rise up on them stout legs 
of his, till he was most as high as the dog, and he snapped at 
Bowser’s lip, and hung on, the dog a-howling like mad; and 
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Sam Jones and I had to cut off the snapping turtle’s head, and 
pry his mouth open witha stick before we could get Bowser free. 
He didn’t want any more snapping turtle, I tell you.” 

Poor Dick looked frightened when he found what a long 
story he had told; but Miss Lee said, very pleasantly, ‘“ Your 
story is a very good one, and though you might have been a 
little more correct in your grammar, you were right about the 
turtle’s habits, which is the main thing.” Here Mary Gray, a 
little girl from Georgia, whose parents had recently removed to 
the North, raised her hand for permission to speak. ‘ Well, 
Mary,” said Miss Lee, “do you know anything about the 
snapping turtle?” 

“Yes, ma’am,” answered Mary; “down where I used to 
live, they are a great deal bigger than they are here, and 
Uncle Jim, that was Pa’s coachman, was driving out in the 
piny woods one day, and, all of a sudden, he turned round, and 
said, ‘Look dere, little Missy, dere’s an alligator cooter 
(that’s what we always called ’em) jes goin into the woods 
to lay eggs.’ I looked out of the carriage, and there was 
a very big snapping turtle, standing up very high, as Dick 
said, with his head stretched out, looking, for all the world, like 
a young alligator.” 

“The snapping turtle,” said Miss Lee, “like all the rest 
of the turtles, doesn’t live in the water all the time. It 
has to come to the surface or the shore, to breathe and take 
in air, and, like the rest of the turtles, it lays its eggs on 
land, going usually quite a distance from the water to do 
so.” Miss Lee then asked if any of them had ever seen the 
eggs of the snapping turtle. None had, except Mary Gray, 
who said that “ Uncle Jim” had once dug up a quantity of 
them ; that they were buried in the sand, in an open place in 
the piny woods; that the hole was six or eight inches deep, 
and there were two or three dozen eggs; they were round, 
white, and nearly as large as pullets’ eggs. “ Uncle Jim” 
said they were as good as hens’ eggs, and carried them home 
to his children. ‘We have now found out,” Miss Lee said, 
“ what kind of a turtle this is, where it lives, what it feeds on, 
what some of its habits are, what kind of eggs it lays, and 
where it goes to lay them. Now, let us try to find out some- 
thing about the animal itself, if we can do so without coming 
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within reach of those savage jaws, which Richard has described 
so well.” As she said this, the turtle was viciously stretching 
out its long neck, and snapping its jaws, in the effort to fasten 
itself on Miss Lee’s arm ; failing in this, it caught a fold of her 
dress, from which it could only be detached by cutting out a 
piece of the dress. This accomplished, Miss Lee went on— 
the turtle meantime being tied to the table: “ This rounded 
shell, which covers the back of the turtle, is called the carapace 
or buckler, and the lighter-colored, flatter shell underneath, is 
the breastplate or p/astron. The turtles differ from most of the 
animals we see, in having the greater part of their bones out- 
side of their flesh. With us, as with most of the animals we 
see around us, the bones, as of the arm, the shoulder, the ribs, 
and so on, are covered with flesh; but the turtle’s ribs, breast- 
bone, collar-bone, and shoulder-blade are outside of his flesh. 
His ribs are fastened, like braces, to the buckler on his back, 
and the breast-bone is the breastplate which forms the under 
part of the shell. Only his head, neck, limbs, and tail have 
any flesh outside of the bones. In all the turtles, the buckler 
or upper shell, and the breastplate are in several pieces, lapping 
over each other like the shingles on aroof. The snapping 
turtle has twelve of these shingles on the back and three on 
the under shell. The snapping turtle is the largest of our 
fresh-water tortoises, and the worst tempered. Do any of 
you know of any other turtles or tortoises, that belong in this 
region?” 

Little Jamie Hart raised his hand: “I was walking with 
my grandpa in our garden, and we found a ¢urkle; it was 
about so long and so wide (describing with his hands a size of 
about five and three inches), it had pretty yellow spots on its 
back, and was white underneath, and its back was pretty 
smooth; it had figures on its back, made with a knife—1792— 
and my grandpa said that his father cut them on its back, 
and that he had seen it a great many times. That ¢urkle 
wasn’t the same kind as this, was it? It didn’t try to bite any- 
body.” Miss Lee smiled; “ No, Jamie,” she said, “ that turtle 
—you didn’t get it quite right—it is turtle, not turkle—wasn’t 
of the same kind as this; that wasa land turtle or tortoise, and 
they call it ‘the painted turtle.’” “I saw one in the pasture 
lot,” said Harry Raynor, “ that was different from this, and I 
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guess it was different from Jamie’s too; it was about the 
same size, and the edge of the upper shell—the buckler, 
I believe you called it, ma’am—looked as if it was bound 
with yellow tape, but its back was real curious; it had a 
regular map on it, and my brother Bob and I traced the ‘rivers 
and the mountains, and then there were some little dots for 
towns. Do you suppose, ma’am, that somebody had drawn a 
map on its shell?” ‘ No, Harry,” said Miss Lee, “the good 
God made those lines, which look’so much like a map, on the 
turtle’s back, and it has its name from them. It is called the 
‘geographical turtle.’ This, too, is a land turtle, though it 
cares more for moist places than the painted turtle. Do any 
of you know of any other kind?” Idle Dick had felt a little 
dispirited; of course, he knew of these two turtles, but he 
knew, also, that the other boys were familiar with them; but 
when the teacher asked for another, and no one seemed ready 
to answer, his spirits rose again; he did know of one, and he 
spoke up promptly. “ Please, Miss Lee, there is a box-turtle 


that there ain’t none of them told about.” ‘“ Well, Richard, 
will you tell us?” said the lady. “I never seed but one ”— 
“saw,” gently suggested Miss Lee. ‘“ Beg pardon, ma’am; I 


mean I never saw but one, that was down by the shipyard; it 
was a very funny-looking thing; it was lighter-colored than 
that map feller, and its back was rougher than that; but it had 
yellow spots on it that looked very much like an old back-comb 
that mother has got stowed away up in the garret, and I was 
wondering if that wasn’t made of some shell like this; but the 
queerest thing about it was that the under shell, what you said 
was the breastplate, ma’am, was in three pieces that shut over 
each other, and when the little feller saw us he jest took 
in his head, and neck, and feet, and tail, and shut himself up, 
exactly like a snuff-box. He seemed a knowing chap, too, for 
once, when I kept still a little while, he let down his front door 
and peeked out with his long head. He had real bright eyes, but 
his nose seemed to have a kind of horny bill to it, just like a, 
parrot’s, only wider. When he opened his box and traveled| 
off, looking around to see if anybody was watching him, he 
went pretty fast, and I thought he had big feet for such a little 
feller.” 


Dick never had made so long a speech in his life before, 
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and as he sat back in his place he looked flushed and fright- 
ened; but Miss Lee soon relieved him, by saying: ‘“ Well, 
Richard, you are a capital observer, for you have told us a 
great deal that is important about the box-turtle, and most of 
it applies to other kinds as well. The box-tortoise, or checkered 
turtle, as it is sometimes called, is one of the kinds which can 
furnish tortoise-shell, though that is usually obtained from larger 
turtles that do not live about here, so your idea about your 
mother’s tortoise-shell comb was right; it didcome, no doubt, 
from the back of a turtle, though, perhaps, not from one of 
this kind. There are two or three kinds of these box-tortoises ; 
one of them lives in fresh water, but this one is a land animal, 
and differs from the others, in having his breastplate in three 
pieces instead of two. His long, narrow head, and his bill or 
beak, which zs very much like a hawk’s or parrot’s, only wider, 
is intended to help him in getting a living, for he eats bugs and 
worms and juicy plants, and needs a bill as much asa bird 
does. Then his feet, which seemed to make such large tracks, 
are what are called plantigrade, like a bear’s feet, the animal 
not walking on his toes, as most animals do, but as if his feet 
were hands, and he puts down the whole palm of the hand flat 
on the ground, in this way” (putting her own hand, palm 
downwards, flat on the table). Here Careless Mary, whose un- 
kempt hair, untidy dress, and general indifference to her own 
appearance and to the school exercises, had given her this 
nickname among the scholars, but whose attention had been 
riveted on the teacher in this lesson, raised her hand for per- 
mission to ask a question. Miss Lee granted it, and Mary said: 
“Please, Miss Lee, won’t you tell us what the other turtles 
eat? Dick said that the snapping turtles eat fish and frogs, and 
pollywogs, I s’pose, and you said just now that this box-turtle 
eat bugs and worms and juicy plants. I had a real nice be- 
gonia in our garden, that my aunt gave me, and I did care a 
good deal for it—for I do care for some things, Miss Lee, if they 
do call me Careless Mary—but one day I saw that something 
had bitten the stems, and I watched to see what it was, for I 
didn’t like to lose it, and after a long time I saw a little turtle, 
not much more than a finger long, come out from some grass 
by the fence, and he made straight tracks for my begonia, and 
stretched out his head and his long neck and reached up and 
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bit the stems of it; he wasn’t a box-turtle, nor a snapping tur- 
tle, but I was real mad at him, and I threw stones at him, and 
he went away, and never came back.” “I am glad to see you 
so much interested in our lesson, Mary,” said Miss Lee, “ and 
you are quite right in asking what the tortoises live on. The 
tortoise you saw was, probably, the geographical or the painted 
tortoise.” “I guess not, Miss Lee,” interrupted Mary, “ for he 
wasn’t like either Jamie’s or Harry’s, but he had squares—no, 
they wasn’t squares either, for they: had six sides, all over his 
back, and there were yellow lines round them, and each little 
square was raised up in the middle.” ‘You are right, Mary,” 
said Miss Lee, “ yours was the geometrical tortoise, which is 
quite rare about here, and those figures we call hexagons, which 
means that they have six sides. Now, all these land tortoises 
which we have in the Middle or Eastern States, live on juicy 
grasses and plants, and on worms, bugs, and flies; they all love 
water and juicy food, but none of the tortoises or turtles are 
great eaters; they can go without food a long time, and they 
continue to live where most animals would die. You heard 
Richard tell about cutting off the head of the snapping turtle 
that fastened on his dog’s lip. I presume that that head would 
snap for hours after it was cut off, and that the turtle’s heart 
beat as long.” “ Yes, ma’am,” said Dick, “I poked the snap- 
ping turtle’s head next morning with a stick, and I was 
frightened to see it snap at it, but father said they always do; 
we was agoing’’—“ were going,” suggested Miss Lee—“ yes, 
ma’am, I beg pardon, we wa— were a-going to have a turtle stew, 
from that old snapping turtle, but mother said what a shame to 
cut it up when it was alive, for its heart beat a long time, so we 
gave it to Bob Jones, and he fed his bull-dog with it.” ‘“ The flesh 
of most of the tortoises, turtles, and terrapins is very good eat- 
ing,” said Miss Lee, “and this brings me to tell you something 
about the other kinds of these animals that are found along 
the Gulf Coast, in the West Indies, South America, and else- 
where. The larger turtles and tortoises are hunted for three 
different causes: the flesh, which in some kinds is considered 
as the best of food; the shell, or buckler, which in some of the 
marine turtles is greatly prized, and is used not only for combs, 
but for jewelry, for ornamenting furniture, for the handles of 
fine penknives, the frames of eyeglasses, and other things; and 
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the eggs of the larger kinds, which are not only very good eat- 
ing, but yield an oil known as turtle butter, which is largely 
used in South America for lights, for oiling machinery, and, 
the best qualities, for cooking. So, you see, the poor turtles 
have a hard time of it. Now, first, for the turtles which are 
good to eat: these are all salt-water animals, that is, they live 
in the sea or in great rivers, and only come on shore to lay 
their eggs, and sometimes they rest and sleep on the sands; 
they have not feet for walking, but flippers, covered with scales, 
with which they swim or paddle themselves about, and when 
on land crawl very awkwardly on the sands.” * 


SCHOOL HOUSE ORNAMENTS. 


LOWERS are not to be overlooked as educators. We 

will not go so far as did a distinguished lady teacher, who 
said that she longed for the time when every village school 
house “ shall be as an Attic temple, in whose interior the occu- 
pant may study beauty and grace;” nor with Frobel in his in- 
junction: ‘“‘ He who has two loaves of bread, let him sell one 
and buy flowers, for bread is food for the body, but flowers are 
food for the soul.” We do, however, sympathize with the 
mother who said she could not take “the sensitive child from 
her bosom to the uncongenial atmosphere of the lifeless school- 
room, which brings no ideas of beauty, but would take it out 
among the flowers to study Nature’s first lessons.” 

At this season of the year fresh and fragrant bouquets are neces- 
sarily a rarity. Perhaps the best substitute is a collection of that 
large class of flowers known as “ everlastings”” or immortelles, 
and of those ornamental grasses which are now deemed indis- 
pensable in most conservatories. They are cultivated with 
comparatively little trouble, and easily preserved for an indefi- 
nite period. Mr. James Vick, the enterprising florist, has 
kindly supplied the cuts to represent several of these plants. 
An exchange describes some of them as follows: 





* Our next MONTHLY will continue this “ Object Lesson,” exhausting the subject 
of turtles. 
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ACROCLINIUM—PLANT AND FLOWER. 


Among immortelles the Acroclinium is, probably, the most 
popular. It is strong and hardy, the blossoms being somewhat 
similar to those of the daisy, and variable in color, sometimes 
being pure white, sometimes of a light pink with a yellowish 
center. The flowers of the Acroclinium are gathered just as 
soon as they open, or shortly before, because, if permitted to 
remain too long upon the plant, the center changes to a dusky 
or dark tint. 





GoOMPHRENA—FLOWER AND PLANT. 


The Gomphrena, of which we give a representation of the 
flower, and also of the plant, is otherwise known as English 
clover. The flowers are peculiar in shape, very symmetrical, 
and, if properly preserved, retain their beauty for years. They 
should not be taken for preservation until well matured. To 
raise from seed they require a hot-bed. In association with 
other plants they are serviceable in making summer hedges. 
The woolly coating should be removed before planting. The 
name of the Gomphrena is derived from the Greek, and _signi- 
fies “ the club,” from the supposed resemblance of the flower to 
such a weapon. 

One of the most beautiful of everlastings is the Helipterum. 
This term is from a Greek word, signifying “ Sun-winged.” It 
grows wild in Australia, but requires cultivation in our climate 
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to bring it to perfection. The plant grows to about the height 


of one foot, and is a very beautiful object when in bloom, be- 
bah : 






HELIPTERUM—PLANT AND FLOWERS. 
cause the deep yellow blossoms completely cover it. In order 
to preserve the flowers they should be cut when the buds are 
just opening, and hung up in some shady place to dry. They 
retain their beauty for years. 


\! a“ 
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WAITZIA—FLOWER AND PLANT. 

The Waitzia is a pretty flower, growing in clusters. Its 
seeds are not hardy, and, for successful sprouting, should be 
sowed under glass. Like most other immortelles they should 
be gathered early to prevent discoloration of the brilliant center. 





The Ammobium, illustrated by two engravings, is a plant of 
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easy culture, adapted to borders and for winter evening bou- 
quets. Its little flower is entirely white. Its name is also 
Greek in derivation, meaning “living upon sand.” It is a 
native of Australia, like many others of the family. 














HELICHRYSUM—PLANT AND FLOWER. 


Another of the immortelles which are deserving of special 
mention, is the Helichrysum. It is of a brilliant yellow general- 
ly, and is deemed a very desirable adjunct of the bouquet. 





RHODANTHE—PLANT AND FLOWER. 





Rose-Flower, or Rhodanthe, is of a graceful bell-shape, as 
shown in the illustration. 





XERANTHEMUM—FLOWERS. 


Still another worth mentioning is the Xeranthemum, which 
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is named also from the Greek, and compounded of two words 
which signify dryness and hardness, probably because of the 
firm compact shape of the flower or from the length of time 
during which it retains its beauty. The cuts show double and 
single varieties of this plant. 





ae ERIANTHUS RAVENNE— 
STIPA PENNATA. PLANT AND FLOWERS, 


Ornamental grasses are very serviceable in lending variety to 
bouquets. The illustrations represent two or 
three of the leading varieties, perhaps the 
most beautiful. 

Whatever tends to beautify the place in 
which children spend much of their time, can- 
not but leave a pleasing and lasting impression 
upon them. The closer a school room resem- 
bles a parlor, the more will the conduct of its AGRostis NEBULOSA. 
inmates conduce toa parlor. In sucha place it is impossible for 
a boy to be rude, coarse, and ill-natured. He involuntarily 
speaks in a softer voice, and moves with more care. Govern- 
ment will be easier, study pleasanter, and education more effi- 
cient. The surroundings join with the teacher in making a 
good school. 





————__e @ o—_—__—_ 


THE gathered stores of all our knowledge and wisdom are 
but a grain of sand in the desert, or a single star in the meas- 
ureless heavens, compared with what waits for our search to 
find out.—Duff Potter. 
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IMITATION; OR, THE PARENT AND 
TEACHER AS MODELS. 


PAINTER of great antiquity is said to have copied 
grapes with such faithfulness, that the birds came to peck 
at them. His rival traced a curtain so like the original, that 
the other said, on entering, “ Raise the curtain, that we may see 
the picture.” Of the former, it is also related that he painted 
a little boy bearing grapes, and that the birds came again to 
peck at them. People applauded, but the artist was enraged, 
crying out, “It must be that my boy is badly painted.” Such 
success, he was fully aware, was attainable only by exact imita- 
tion of the original, and he fancied that® he had failed in the 
painting of the boy. The lower classes of animals exceed man 
in the manifestation of instinct. Invention is an accompani- 
ment of genius, but imitation grows with the growth and 
strengthens with the strength of every human mind. Painters, 
sculptors, authors, all consult standards of excellence in their 
peculiarart. Creative genius, it is true, they may possess, but 
since “there is nothing new under the sun,” inventions partake 
more of the nature of discoveries than of creation. 

Imitation, then, becomes the great lever by which the world 
is moved, and correct models must be the fulcrum on which 
this lever turns. That cultured intellect is not a pre-requisite 
in the exercise of this faculty is abundantly illustrated in the 
training of parrots and of mocking-birds. A cat was once 
domesticated with a pet dog. Seeing that Master Trip was 
always fed at the table, when he sat bolt upright on his hind 
feet, Miss Pussy was seen one morning to raise herself in the 
same manner, and sit as a suppliant at her mistress’s side. 

Of course, she was rewarded for this display of her imitative 
powers, and the experiment of that day henceforward became 
a habit. 

Phrenologically speaking, the bump of imitation is more 
rapidly developed in the human species than in any other. 
At a very early age, children manifest a peculiarity in this 
respect. Contortions of the face, with the movements and 
gestures of their elders, are appropriated by little ones, and, in 
many cases, habits deemed hereditary, are probably only imi- 
tations. Lisping, left-handedness, and various modifications 
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of tone and manner are, doubtless, acquired rather than trans- 
mitted. 

Every individual that inhabits the child’s little world is a 
model, and very accurately is each one studied and copied. 
When the little one enters school, he finds models for writing 
and for drawing at his service, but the only model which he 
really studies is the one that presides at the desk. Woe be to 
the child if the pattern be a poor one! 

If a teacher would see himself and his manner of teaching 
reflected as in a mirror, let him watch his pupils as they are 
- engaged in “ playing school.” Should an instructor fail in 
gaining the respect of his scholars, mimicry will be likely to 
take the place of imitation, as in the case of a certain lame 
teacher, whose pupils had so little regard for his feelings as to 
assume lameness of gait in order to mock at his physical 
defect. 

A school superintendent, afflicted with lameness, once visited 
a school taught by a pretty but inexperienced girl. Her pupils 
loved her, and she was endeavoring to do her best, though in 
rather a disorderly manner. Noticing that the close of recess 
brought the boys into the room in a hurried manner, and with 
something of a rush, the superintendent said, ‘‘ Now, boys, I 
will show you how to come in.” Going into the hall, he came 
back slowly and in a dignified manner and took his seat, order- 
ing the boys to go out and return just as he did. The two 
score urchins filed out and returned in an orderly row, but each 
one limping as though to lameness born. 

The significance of the old proverb, “ Just as the twig is bent 
the tree’s inclined”’ cannot be ignored by the conscientious 
teacher of small children, when he remembers that fifty pairs of 
eyes daily note his every movement, and that fifty pairs of ears 
heed his varying tone. 

My own recollections of school life are much more vivid than 
those of home life. My first teacher was lovely and loving. 
Her little class of infants (all under five years of age) marched, 
sang, played, or sat in her lap, according as they chose. These 
pleasant hours were followed by penance, penalty, and punish- 
ment under a successor who taught the catechism, and who 
implicitly trusted in the virtue of fools’ caps, dunce blocks, and 
switches. What a reflection the mirror of such a school 
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would cast! Eccentricity was the characteristic of my third 
instructor. I was kept under her care until, in imitation of her 
gaucheries, I carried my head upon one side, talked to myself 
upon the street, and protruded my tongue from the left side of 
my mouth. The fourth who had me under training was a 
woman who had forgotten that she had ever been a child, and 
who persistently followed up the plan of favoritism, which is 
always a heinous sin ir the eyes of little ones. “She shows 
partiality” is a sentence which is seldom, if ever, unjustly pro- 
nounced upon any teacher. This one, then, became an object 
of aversion to me, and imitation was converted into mimicry. 
Many a time have I hidden in the old blacksmith’s shop by the 
road-side, in order to have an opportunity to follow the teacher 
up the street, copying her mincing gait and the airy toss of her 
head, for the gratification of companions who loved her as 
little as I did. Of course, if she looked around, we were all as 
demure as kittens. I have mentioned these instances in my 
own history to illustrate the fact that children are unconscious 
imitators of bad examples as well as of good ones. What 
models ought parents and teachers then to be! Howcarefully 
should every action be weighed and every thought scanned ! 
Nor is this applicable alone to those who instruct the very 
young, for as long as a pupil is in school, so long will he make 
a model of the teacher, and, in some degree, be a copyist of 
his example. Miss N. C. WENTWORTH. 


en coos 


HOME LESSONS. 


a 


AID a distinguished New York City preacher, not many 
years ago, to a somewhat well-known teacher now de- 
ceased: “Mr. M., instead of paying you regular quarterly 
tuition for my son, you ought to pay me for assisting you. I 
spend frequently two hours or more of an evening, explaining 
and hearing the lessons he is to recite to you the next day.” 
Whereupon Mr. M. reddened, smiled, and then tried to persuade 
the divine and parent that the son was very greatly blessed in 
having such a painstaking father. Whether the preacher was 
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satisfied with the reply, or was able to get any deduction from 
the quarterly bill, is to the present writer unknown. 

The experience of this anxious parent has been shared by 
not a few who have tried to assist their children’s education 
by supervising their home study. How many parents have 
begun with the utmost enthusiasm, and, for a time, have carried 
on with the most praiseworthy conscientiousness the practice 
of hearing their children’s lessons at home. And, alas! how 
many have been compelled to relinquish the well-intentioned 
resolve, and leave to the scholar and the school-master the 
work of preparing and hearing the lessons that were set as a 
daily task. 

There is something that appeals very powerfully to the 
heart of an affectionate parent, something very captivating, in 
the idea that he can by home assistance advance the intellec- 
tual progress of the child. There are very few parents of mod- 
erate education who have not felt this at times, and even those 
who have had neither time nor opportunity speak with deep 
regret of their inability to give this assistance. 

It is our purpose to examine how far these regrets are well 
founded, and to ascertain what is required of the parent in the 
matter of home study by their children. 

It may safely be premised that the child is sent to school to 
be taught ; and that it is the business of the teacher to instruct 
him there. In doing this, the latter avails himself of all the 
means in his power, by explanation, by questioning, by repeti- 
tion and reiteration, to implant in the pupil a knowledge of the 
subjects he undertakes to teach. Asan auxiliary to all this, he 
gives the pupil lessons to be learned at home, and recited in 
school. This is a most powerful auxiliary, but only an aux- 
iliary, for there is no denying that much, if not all, of what is 
obtained through home lessons, could be given in school. But 
it would certainly impose very gregt extra labor on the teacher, 
and would most assuredly, in the hands of many instructors, 
prove to be a comparatively slow operation. 

There is, then, time gained by this auxiliary of home study. 
For, if the leading points are learned by the pupil from the 
text-book, out of school, the business of the teacher resolves 
itself into ascertaining how far these points have been thor- 
oughly memorized, and into explaining, illustrating, expanding, 

2 
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and enforcing the subject of the home lesson. This is what 
the parent has a right to expect from the teacher. 

On the other hand what is the teacher justified in expecting 
from the parent? Does he expect that the parent shall each 
evening watch over the child while at study, lifting him over 
hard places, explaining difficulties, and, after hearing him re- 
cite his lesson, leave him only when he is in a condition pre- 
pared to pour out, under the questioning of the teacher next 
day, unhesitating answers to the inquiries of the latter? Un- 
questionably the teacher’s work would be of avery pleasant 
sort, if his pupils could stand up before him prepared in such 
a manner. This would be the very Elysium of school work, 
but it is quite as unattainable as Elysiums generally are. 

It is not attainable, because, in the first place, parents can- 
not, as a rule, give the time regularly to go over the home les- 
sons with their children. We will say that the time generally 
devoted to home study is between the hours of seven and nine 
in the evening. It is seldom begun before the evening meal, 
which is between six and seven. It ought not to be pursued 
between the hours of four and six, for this time, following im- 
mediately after school-hours, should be devoted to relaxation, 
to play, and, if possible, to outdoor exercise. But, from seven 
to nine are the hours given to social intercourse between neigh- 
bors, acquaintances, and heads of families. How is it possible 
for parents closely occupied with business through the day to 
disregard the imperative claims of society, to say nothing of 
the demands of their own minds as well as bodies for relaxa- 
tion? They might not, it is perfectly true, be so occupied 
every evening, but the most important element in parental 
supervision over home lessons, namely, regularity, would be 
wanting. No element is more important than this; and, if 
what has been said is true, we see that the parent cannot be 
regular if he desires it. If he postpones the simple hearing of 
the lesson until an hour after the demands of social intercourse 
are met, he does it to the injury of the child, for few children 
can long continue to have their brain taxed with study or reci- 
tation at a late hour without the most serious danger to health. 
To retire to bed straight from the strain of study is to lay the 
foundation for future, if not for immediate ailments of the nerv- 
ous system. The probabilities, however, are, that the lessons 
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will not be heard at this late hour, and the interruptions of 
parental lesson-hearing may therefore be considered as unavoid- 
able. 

In the view just set forth it is the middle class of society that 
is understood, because this represents that portion whose hab- 
its of life are most regular and least likely to be interrupted. 
The rich and the poor cannot, or do not, control their time in 
the evening. Could, however, the parents in all classes in the 
community control their time with little interruption, there 
would remain the other insurmountable difficulty, that they are, 
for the most part, incapable of supervising the studies of their 
children. The moment when the latter touch higher arith- 
_ metic, algebra, etymology, grammar, and other studies, which 
seem now fixed in the upper grades of the common schools, 
the vast majority of parents are at fault. Whatever number ot 
them studied these subjects in their youth have, to a great ex- 
tent, long forgotten them, and it would be idle to expect such 
parents to relearn them fora temporary purpose. It may be 
accepted as indisputable, therefore, that the vast majority of 
parents are incapable of hearing the lessons of their children 
beyond a very limited point in their common school studies. 

Still further, what is to be done with the difficulty that arises 
when there are several children in the family at different 
stages of advancement? If it takes forty or fifty minutes for 
a parent to hear a grammar-school or high-school pupil his 
lessons, what is to be done when there are several of such pu- 
pils to be heard? Perhaps, it may be urged, that in sucha case 
the older would hear the younger. It is quite possible that 
there may be a few happy families where the older children, 
with their own lessons pressing on them, do possess a noble 
and self-sacrificing generosity that would lead them to do this 
for the younger members. But average humanity in families 
is like the average elsewhere—it has its own business to at- 
tend to, and, wisely too, does in general attend to it. Elder 
children, as a rule, do not leave their own work to attend to 
that of the younger children: quite the contrary. Besides, it 
is unreasonable to ask so much. 

And yet the teacher has a right to expect that the home 
lessons shall be learned. On this ground all are agreed. What 
then may reasonably be expected from the parent by way of 
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assistance? Not the regular hearing of the child’s lessons, nor 
the regular explanation of thesame. But so muchasthis every 
teacher may reasonably expect: That parents shall insist on 
their children’s sitting down to the study of their home 
lessons at a regular time; that a reasonable amount of time 
shall be devoted to study; that the children shall give close 
and uninterrupted attention during the time they are thus 
occupied ; that, so far as possible, they shall not be disturbed 
by conversation or anything to withdraw their attention from 
their work. Could the most, if not all of this be done at home, 
under fixed arrangements by the parents, an immense deal 
would be gained for the teacher. It is because this is not done 
that much of his work is made most laborious, and even what 
is accomplished is far less finished than it might otherwise be. 
Through the want of attention to this, by the parents, they 
themselves complain of the want of progress by their child when 
in school, and of the indifference to study at home. But the 
teacher is not wholly blameless, and it may be possible to show 
in the next paper how much he can do, by a thoughtful guid- 
ance, by careful instruction in the preparation of home lessons, 
towards making that preparation far less irksome, more sys- 
tematic and judicious, and towards developing in the pupil the 
element of self-help which lies at the basis of all true educa- 
tion. 
Davip B. ScoTT. 


HERE is a hard thrust at Massachusetts, as well as at the 
prospects of education at large: 


At the Texas Constitutional Convention, one very eloquent 
member spoke as follows: “ lam opposed to the establishment 
of aschool-system in my native State. The school-tax was the 
main expense and burden that called this Convention together. 
The people could have borne the other taxes. They wanted 
the power of the State to tax for such purposes limited by this 
body. You all say that where you do not have public schools, 
you have ignorance and vice. I say the statistics do not show 
it. I make the statement that you will find in Massachusetts, 
where they spend over $2,000,000 annually, that crime is increas- 
ing as rapidly as it is anywhere in the country.’ 
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EXTRAVAGANT SPEAKING. 


UCH has been said and written about the manner in 
which school girls converse, but, so far as we have seen, 
no means have been suggested to improve their style of speak- 
ing. Persons have generally contented themselves with point- 
ing out the evil and bewailing it, thinking, perhaps, that. 
nothing can be done to remove it. We think that something 
should and can be done. We do not intend to speak here of 
the use of slang. Such expressions as “you bet,” “don’t get 
on your ear,”—expressions which, ‘we are sorry to say, we have 
heard girls use,—are so palpably vulgar that a mere passing 
notice is sufficient to condemn them. We refer to what may be 
called the “ superlative and one-word”’ manner of conversation, 
that is, the using of one word, and that a superlative, to define 
things which differ from each other in the greatest degree. 

A girl speaks of her cat as “ perfectly lovely ;” she uses the same 
term to describe her baby sister, a sunset, a house, a dress, and 
Niagara Falls. Certainly from a cat to Niagara is rather a long 
distance, but our young friend serenely binds the two closely 
together by “lovely.’’ On the other hand, disagreeable things 
are all alike “ perfectly horrid.” If you, reader, are a teacher, 
you may feel assured that you have been so described more 
than once. And what a company you find yourself among! 
You have, undoubtedly, been placed under the “horrid” class, 
together with a wet day, a tight shoe, a cold in the head, and 
the “ perfectly horrid” dog that worried the “ perfectly lovely” 
cat. There are other forms of speech not less extravagant, which 
are almost constantly used. Upon how many occasions in one 
day is the school-girl brought to death’s door? If she has 
walked so far as to be in the least fatigued, she is tired to 
death; if she is startled, she is frightened to death; if she has 
heard or seen anything amusing, she thought she would die 
laughing; if she is hungry, she is starved.to death; if she is 
warm, she is baked through and through, which certainly must 
be fatal; and if she is cold she is frozen stiff, an equally deadly 
state. 

“ Awful,” too, is brought into constant requisition ; the word 
most forcibly expressing the dread in which man, full of awe, 
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stands before his Creator, the girl uses in speaking of the most 
trifling things. The tea is awful hot, the coffee awful cold, 
and things in general are awful long, short, high or low, as the 
case may be. A calamity by which hundreds of lives are lost, 
and a splash of mud on the dress are alike awful. 

The cause of this extravagance of speech may be ignorance 
of the meaning of words, or it may be thoughtlessness. With 
many pretty is synonymous with magnificent, and dreadful 
with unpleasant. A man living in the country near the writer 
went on his wedding trip to Niagara. On his return, being 
asked what he thought of the Falls, he said that he thought 
them “very pretty.” He would have used the same word in 
speaking of a flower. We have sometimes thought that per- 
sons who use one word to describe all phenomena, are perhaps 
equally affected by all; that the explosion of a beer bottle and 
the burst of a volcano move them in about the same degree. 

But it may be said that this extravagant manner of speaking 
is, after all, a matter of slight importance; we think it a mis- 
take to so consider it; it is of considerable moment. It tends 
to keep alive an unsusceptibility to impressions which, as we 
have hinted, may exist in some cases. We may remark, in 
passing, that where this does exist, it is largely due to defective 
education. The child has not been taught to distinguish be- 
tween differing impressions, and, therefore, cannot express her- 
self with any great degree of accuracy. Whether this unsus- 
ceptibility to impressions is the cause or the effect of a loose 
manner of speaking, we do not undertake to decide, but it can 
hardly be denied that one tends to perpetuate the other. 

That extravagant speaking offends against good taste is evi- 
dent; it does more—it exhausts the vocabulary of superla- 
tives, so that when one stands before some truly beautiful or 
some truly dreadful thing, there are no words left to express 
the feelings. The strongest terms have been squandered upon 
trifles, and the person is bankrupt in expressive words. We 
think, too, that one trained to speak with accuracy will, other 
things being equal, be more truthful than an inaccurate 
speaker. To the former words mean something, and a certain 
degree of responsibility is felt in employing them; to the lat- 
ter they mean almost nothing. 

It is, of course, possible to correct this extravagance of speech 
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by scolding and severity, but a pleasanter, and, we think, more 
effective method, is to exercise the utmost patience and good- 
humor. If the co-operation of the child be obtained, the bat- 
tle is won; if it is not obtained, the battle may not be altogeth- 
er lost, but the fight will be a hard one. The first thing, 
therefore, is to show the offender the evil and absurdity of 
what we have, for want of a better name, called the “ superla- 
tive and one-word manner of conversation.”” We do not 
usually advocate the use of ridicule in correcting children’s 
faults ; it is too sharp a weapon to be used except with the 
greatest care, but in this case it may be employed with good 
effect. The absurdity of a superlative is often best shown by 
. another extreme expression, more inappropriate than the first. 
“‘ Hideous weather, ain’t it?” remarked a girl to the writer. 
‘“‘Ghastly,” was the reply. ‘Oh, no; it ain’t that. Weather 
can’t well be ghastly, you know.” ‘“ Pardon me,” was the an- 
swer. “It can be ghastly as well as it can be hideous; it can 
be neither.” It may interest the reader to know that this 
hint was heeded, and that the girl, while she does not yet speak 
with absolute correctness, has greatly improved in her style of 
conversation. Indeed, in many cases little is required beyond 
a hint now and then to produce the desire to correct the faults 
of which we are speaking. These hints will prove very effect- 
ive if it be insisted upon that extravagant speaking is a sign 
of ignorance. 

There are some cases, however, in which hints, and ridicule, 
and entreaties, and threatenings all seem to be in vain; the 
cases we mean in which the offender smilingly thanks you for 
your correction and goes on making the same blunder year 
after year. But even these persons are not to be despaired of; 
patience and good-humor will at last have their reward. 

We would not have it understood that, because we have spo- 
ken only of girls, we consider them more faulty in conversa- 
tion than boys; the faults of the two classes differ so materi- 
ally that they could not be well considered under one head. 
Another reason why we have confined our attention to girls is, 
that the impression is too prevalent that their faults in conver- 
sation are beyond remedy, or that it is not worth time and 


trouble to correct them. 
D. M. K. 
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A CLAMS STOMACH. 


I. SPONGES. 


N the platform at the depot, our attention was drawn to 
several barrels of dark-colored bivalves. They are called 
in New Jersey soft-shell clams. Their scientific name is Mya 
arenaria. 1 suppose this formidable mixture of Greek and 
Latin means simply the Sandy Sea-muscle, as the Mya burrows 
deep in the sand. They had just arrived all fresh from the 
mouth of Cedar Creek. Feeling that science had some privi- 
leges, for her sake we uncovered one of the barrels, and took 
out two of the bivalves. In fact, without intending to be per- 
sonal, a sudden desire had seized us of looking into the “true 
inwardness” of JZya arenaria. We had determined, in a 
word, on a microscopic inspection of the contents of this bi- 
valve’s stomach. In the evening our binocular was brought 
out for work. The whole thing looked like business, especially 
to a self-important youth who had intruded himself upon our 
quietness, and who sagely wondered “ if the man was going to 
shoot that clam with his double-barreled brass cannon.” 
The stomach of Mya was carefully opened, and on the tip of 
a penknife a little brown pulpy substance was removed, and put 
on a clean glass slip, or slide. This tiny spot was next covered 
with a bit of glass as thin almost as the paper we are writing 
on. The effect of this was to flatten out the spot into a thin 
film, which produced the merest stain or discoloration of the 
clean glass slip. It was now ready to be put under the object 
glass, or magnifying lens of the microscope. Microscopists 
name their object glasses after the supposed focal distance be- 
tween the object and the lens. Ifa glass be used, which, when 
properly focused is about half an inch from the object, such a 
glass is called a half-inch objective. Should the focal distance 
be a fourth of an inch, such lens would be called a quarter-inch 
objective; and so on. It should be observed that the greater, 
or longer, the focus is, the lower, or less, is the magnifying 
power. However, no accurate rule on this point can be laid 
down; but supposing a half-inch objective with a given eye- 
piece should make an object appear fifty times greater, that is, 
should give a magnifying power of fifty linear diameters, with 
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the same eye-piece a quarter-inch perhaps would give two hun- 
dred diameters. It is usual, also, with microscopists, when 
working on a new object, to begin with a low power. 

Now the slide is ready. It has upon it what seems to be a 
simple stain. That stain, as we have seen, is really a little of 
the moist matter taken from the bivalve’s stomach. Let us 
now try upon it our new six-tenths, just made expressly for us 
by George Wale. Well, well! or, as the showman had it: 


‘* Whew ! good people, here’s a show ; 
And everything’s alive, Oh!” 


We have got into the field something—but what thing? Ah, 
that is indeed the question. It is alive. It has a flocculent 
look, and it quivers all over. This tiny thing is no bigger than 
a needle’s point, and yet is it tremulous with life. There 
seems, in truth, to be around it a hazy movement like a mist. 
The form is not certain; but the phenomenon of vitality is 
clear. And all this of a tiny thing—nay an aggregation of tiny 
things, and the whole not so big as a fine needle’s point. To 
the unaided eye it is absolutely invisible. And we find, as we 
move different parts of this little stain into the field, these facts 
repeated. Now all this is wonderful work to get out of our 
six-tenths objective. It really has resolved this stain on the 
slide into a living mass. 

Let us try a fifth of an inch objective. What a change! 
Only a very small portion of the object can be got into the 
field; but that portion is greatly enlarged. The glass has 
good resolution; and we now see that this object is composed 
of much more diminutive things; and every one has a tremu- 
lousness of its own. We also detect that behind the general, 
or more immediate tremor, there is a dimmer hazy movement. 
It is not unlike the movement of a morning mist, with a thin- 
ner mist in motion in the distance back. As Terence said, 
when viewing the distant fight from the window: “Sure there 
is no satisfaction till you can see and hear the whiz of each 
shillalah.” But what can be done when a modern fifth fails? 
Well, we have here something which as a lens is a far more 
wonderful structure; and as it is mew we are glad of this op- 
portunity to put it to a real working test. It is a George 
Wale’s immersion eighth objective. The little lens is not so 
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big as a shrew’s eye, and is a marvel of optical workmanship. 
I put on this mere glittering speck of glass the smallest glob- 
ule of distilled water. It isan imitation of adew drop. This 
is to be carefully set between the lens and the object. After 
some effort at adjustment, we have got it right. That little mist 
is now in focus. What a revelation! There is no mist about 
it now. That hazy little protoplasmic mass is resolved into 
distinct little entities. They are cell-like bodies, almost spheri- 
cal; and every one of them has a cz/ium or thread, which, from 
its use, may be rightly called a lash. Now for some close 
watching. These beautiful lenses must be finely, yes, delicate- 
ly set. And one’s eyes now need to be in the best condition 
to make the most of a trained power. Then the mind must 
bring its own clear vision to the work. Now we are ready, not 
merely to see, but to “observe.” With this splendid lens and 
its dew-drop, the flocculent speck is resolved into a communal 
mass of zodids, or quasi individuals. They are respectively 
members of one life establishment. Jn pluribus unum would be 
a true motto. Still theirs is a sort of Siamese-twin union— 
secession is impossible. One can hardly, for this very reason, 
call each living spherule an individual—so the naturalist has 
devised the name zooid, meaning that each has a sort of ani- 
mal existence of its own, but not independent of its fellows. 
Let us now look at these zooids. First, we will inspect an 
individual, and then look at a number united. By looking 
closely at one of these little spherules you observe that pro- 
jecting from one side of it is the cz/zum or lash. It is about 
three, perhaps four times as long as the diameter of the little 
cell-like body to which it belongs. See how slowly it lifts its 
cilium up, and then how it brings it down with a quick lashing 
movement. It is just as a boy with an elastic fishing-rod, 
raises it:up slowly and then makes it to come down on the 
pond like a whip. We have seen boys when fishing was 
unsuccessful, go at lashing the water “like mad,” just for a 
sort of idle fun. Our little uno-ciliated cell-like people are 
actuated by better motives. This lashing is the business ot 
their lives ; for they are true fishing communities. The great 
community seems to be divided into groups of workers—what, 
in other industrial divisions, would be called “ gangs.” Liter- 
ally each group has all things in common. They raise their 
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long lashes in unison, the one with the other, and all descend at 
the same time. The movement is really rhythmical. It looks 
as if hundreds of these tiny wills each actuated its own move- 
ment, and all combined seemed but one will, namely that of the 
community. The concord is complete. There is not the 
slightest confusion. The lashes ascend and descend with no 
clashing, and the whole movement beats perfect time. Of 
course, no human ear could detect any sound in this move- 
ment, yet so intently is every faculty held when gazing at this 
fascinating sight, that the eye does well nigh beguile the ear 
in its belief that it hears a musical cadence like that of the 
olden threshers swinging their flails in the crispy winter air. 

But why all this movement? Will this beautiful lens let us 
into that? We shall soon see. Movements that seem incon- 
siderable, if in unison with one another, and often repeated at 
_ short intervals of time, have a singular dynamics of their own. 
The bridge which receives no harm from the passage over it of 
a heavily laden train, would, if a few regiments of soldiers 
should pass over, marching to the method of martial music, 
be so wrought upon by the synchronous tread of many feet, as 
to sway like a leaf in the wind. So our lens makes plain that 
the synchronous beating of these infinitesimal Lashers in the 
water makes an eddy set in towards the community. This 
brings in the prey. Multitudes of living things are thus caught 
by these little anglers, which, though as to form not recogniza- 
ble, yet can be seen going into the vortex like shadowy beings 
pressing their way to death. 

The Medizval intellect, in the activity of the cloister, in- 
dulged in queer topics of discussion. It is alleged that the 
monks often in heated earnestness debated the question : 
“ How many angels can dance on the point of a cambric 
needle without jostling one another? ”’ We are not concerned 
with any consideration as to what of truth or otherwise is in 
the above; but we adduce a true marvel as great as the one im- 
plied in the monkish disputation. We have made no measure- 
ment, but aver our belief that from the point of a cambric 
needle, as from a rock, a good round hundred of our tiny 
anglers could fish in comfort, finding room enough for them- 
selves, their fishing lines and all. 

And pray, what is this speck of living matter which our ele- 
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gant lens has resolved intoa hundred fishers, with fishing lines 
and all? Jt zs a bit of a living sponge. A member of the Pro- 
tozoa, it is one of the lowest forms of animal life. 

But we must stop a little while. The slide has become dry 
and our sponge is dead, we have mounted another slide with 
matter from the clam’s stomach, and have found other forms 
of life more marvelous still. Concerning these, however, we 
must defer the narration until another time. 

SAMUEL LOCKWOOD. 


WORDS WITH DIFFERENT MEANINGS. 


O language, however copious, contains as many words as 
there are ideas capable of conception by the human 
mind. The thinking faculty of man is far more prolific than - 
the word-making possibilities of any vocabulary. Hence, one 
word is frequently made to bear a variety of meanings—to do 
extra duty, as it were. 

The logical processes by which kindred yet different signifi- 
cations are developed from the primary meaning of a word, 
are often quite interesting to trace, and their study, by pupils 
sufficiently advanced to understand the subject, will be found 
an excellent discipline in the art of thinking, 

Take as an illustration the word d/ast. This is from the 
Anglo-Saxon d/esan, to blow; and its first meaning, accord- 
ingly, is a gust of wind. Next, by analogy, it means the 
sound made by the breath upon a wind-instrument, as when it 
is said, in Collins’s Ode to the Passions, that Revenge 


‘« The war-denouncing trumpet took, 
And blew a d/as¢so loud and dread.” 


A similar analogy applies the word to the current of 
air passing through a furnace; and as the dislocating effect 
of a charge of powder exploded among rocks is like that of a 
violent gust of wind, we have another use of the word in the 
language of the mine and the quarry. Again, the injurious 
effect of certain winds upon plants and animals having been 
noticed in ancient times—as when Horace, in Ode 14, Book II., 
speaks of “ per autumnos nocentem corporibus Austrum,” and as 
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is still the case with the simoom of Africa—the word d/ast 
comes to mean d/ight.* 

The change of meaning last given is an instance of meton- 
ymy, by which, in this case, the cause is put for the effect ; 
instead of calling the effect by its own name, d/ight, we call it 
by the name of its cause, d/ast. The synonymical difference 
between “ blight” and “blast,” we do not stop to point out. 

The operation of the various kinds of ‘‘ metonymy,” and its 
kindred figure “synecdoche,” in multiplying the senses in 
which words may be used, is very extensive; the teacher can 
easily prepare a list from his dictionary, and exercise the in- 
genuity of his class in tracing the connections between the 
various significations, and in grouping them under the proper 
heads of metonymy and synecdoche. In this way the pupil 
is taught to view the word as a thought, and not as a mere 
sound or an assemblage of letters. 

We give a few more examples. Our word chafe is from the 
French chauffer (Latin calefacere), “to warm.” In the French 
it means to make warm by any method; but in English we 
confine it to warmth produced by rubbing.t This is the 
synecdoche of the.part put for the whole—one method selected 
to represent all. The next step is for the word to signify rub- 
bing, without being associated with the idea of warmth pro- 
duced ; this is the metonymy of the cause put for the effect. 
Thus, we speak of a saddle chafing the back of a horse—of the 
running gear of a machine chafing—of water chafing against 
the sides of a vessel; and Shakespeare writes of 


‘The murmuring surge, 
That on the unnumbered idle pebbles chafes.” 


Next, since friction often produces pain and irritation, as in the 





* Compare Genesis XLI.6: ‘‘ And, behold, seven thin ears, and Jd/asted with 
the east wind.” 


+ Perhaps, however, in the subjoined passages from Shakespeare, it may be taken 
as meaning simply to warm: 


‘“‘ Have I not heard the sea, puffed up with winds, 
Rage like an angry boar chafed with sweat ?” 
Taming of the Shrew, i, 2. 
“Fain would I go chafe his paly lips 
With twenty thousand kisses.” 
2 Henry V1, iii. 2. 
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case of harness chafing a horse, we transfer the meaning of the 
word from the cause to the effect, and “ chafe’’ means fo vex 
or fret. This is the metonymy of the effect put for the cause, 
or more properly, perhaps, the substitution of one effect for 
another—pain and anger instead of warmth. We find the 


verb used transitively, in the sense of vexing, in the following 
from Shakespeare: 


“ Her intercession chafed him so, 
That to close prison he commanded her ;” 


and intransitively, in the sehse of fretting, in the line by 
Pope, 

‘* How did they fume, and stamp, and roar, and chafe/” 
The transition from the literal to the figurative meaning is 
beautifully illustrated in Shakespeare’s expression, 


‘The troubled Tiber chafing with his shores,” 


Another word. The Dutch kanafas, French canevas, Eng- 
lish canvas, are from the Latin cannabis, “hemp.” So the 
painter’s “ glowing canvas” would mean his “ glowing hemp,” 
had not this word, by the synecdoche of the material for the 
thing made of it, acquired a special meaning. When we say 
“the ship spread all her canvas,” there is a double synecdoche* 
for we mean the saz/s which are made out of the kind of cloth 
named, and the cloth is a synecdoche for the hemp out of 
which it is made. 

The French have a verb canavasser, “to beat hemp;” 
hence our metaphorical use of the word canvass (note the 
doubling of the s), in the sense of a sifting examination, a 
thorough scrutiny, an active discussion, an agitation of public 
questions, and (since office is generally the motive of political 
debates) solicitation of votes. 

What we have given thus far will serve to show how this 
exercise may be made to cultivate the reasoning powers of 
our pupils, and at the same time familiarize them with the use 
of language. No text-book could be made more useful than 
one in which the definitions should consist only of the radi- 
cal meanings of the words given, the other senses being illus- 
trated by examples properly arranged and numbered in a pro- 
gressive order of departure from the root-idea—the pupil being 
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required to make for himself the secondary definitions suitable 
in each illustrative sentence. 

But besides those words which get their variety of signifi- 
cations from metonymy or other figures, there are some whose 
secondary meanings have no logical connection with the first 
whatever. This is owing to their double derivation from dif- 
ferent sides of our composite language. With a certain mean- 
ing, the word is of native Saxon growth; with a certain other 
meaning, the same word is of Romance parentage. Thus, 
burden, in the sense of something borne or carried, is the 
Anglo-Saxon dyrden or byrthen; but in the sense of a verse 
repeated in a song, or the return of the theme at the end of 
each verse, it is from the French dourdon, Italian dordone. 
The French verb dourdonner means to hum, buzz, or drone 
like an insect; and the noun dourdon is a name applied to the 
humble-bee or bumble-bee, from the ‘“ bumming”’ or droning 
noise that characterizes its flight. Then in the construction 
of musical instruments, the name dourdon is applied to the 
“ drone,” or pipe that makes a continuous monotonous accom- 
paniment to the melody. Hence it comes to mean an oft- 
repeated portion of a song or tale. : 

Again. All the various senses of the word mazn, except one, 
can easily be traced to the Saxon megn, “ might,” or “ power.” 
The exception is “main” in the sense of a match of fighting- 
cocks. This use of the word is derived from the French venir 
aux mains, “to come to blows.” JMJazn (Latin manus) means 
“ hand.” 

Another instance of diversity of meaning due to double. 
derivation is the word flag, which, when denoting a banner, 
is from the Saxon fleogan, “to fly;”’ but when signifying to 
droop or tire, it is from the Latin flaccere (Spanish flaguear), 
“to become flaccid or withered,” “to faint.” 

Perhaps the most remarkable instance of a word with many 
significations derived from different sources is mould. When 
this word means the matrix in which anything is cast or re- 
ceives its form, it is from the French rioun moule, Spanish 
molde (verb moldar, “to cast”). When it means the surface- 
soil, or loam, it is the Saxon noun mo/de, a derivative of my/, 
“earth,” and having some connection with m7//, mellow, and 
meal, since the soft (Latin mo//is) or mellow soil is that which 
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is ground or milled by the operations of husbandry. When 
denoting the minute fungus growth caused by dampness, it is 
from the French participle mouzl/e, “wet” or “ moistened.” 
When meaning a stain or spot, it is from the Teutonic root 
mal, which appears in the German ma/len, “to paint.” 

The particle du¢ and the noun dwu¢¢ furnish other illustrations 
of our subject. The preposition du¢ is the Anglo-Saxon 67- 
utan, where 62, is our modern “by,” and wtan means “ out.” 
Thus dt is a contraction for “ dy-out,” and is formed exactly 
like “ without.” In Old English, it was spelled dout, and such 
is still its form in the dialect of the north of England. ‘ But,” 
then, means to take out, and lay “ by” or aside; it is precisely 
like the Latin except. All the uses of du¢, whether as preposi- 
tion, adverb, or conjunction, may be explained from its mean- 
ing of “ out-take.” Thus, “I cannot but believe” means “I 
cannot do anything, except believe ;”’ and by omitting the nega- 
tive, we have, “I can but believe,” equivalent to “I can only 
believe,” where we call “but ”’ an adverb. We remark, by the 
way, that both of these expressions (the one with and the one 
without-the negative) are good English; the criticism which 
would reject “I cannot but” is based on ignorance of the 
origin and force of the expression. As an historical fact, the 
adverbial use of du¢ sprang out of its use as a preposition fol- 
lowing a negative. The construction with the negative is the 
older idiom, and has been sanctioned by the best writers from 
the earliest times down to the present. Moreover, the two 
constructions do not always present exactly the same idea ; 
hence, we must retain them both: thus, “I can dut hope that 
you will succeed’ means that all I can do for you is to hope, 
implying a good deal of doubt mixed with the hope; whereas, 
“1 cannot but hope that you will succeed”” means 1 have xo 
doubt to prevent my believing that you will succeed ; I cannot 
resist forming hopeful anticipations. 

This use of dut in a preventive sense was very common 
with the Elizabethan writers. Thus, Shakespeare, in Henry 
og ae Ee 

‘* We doubt not now dz? every rub is smoothed,” 
z. @., ‘We have no doubt of a nature ¢o prevent our believing 
that every rub is smoothed ;”’ and in Richard IL., ii. 5: 


“T doubt not du to ride as fast as York,” 
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means, “I have no fear about being prevented from riding.” 
In Much Ado About Nothing, i. 3, we have in the older edi- 
tions: “It must not be denied du¢ I am a plain-dealing vil- 
lain ;”’ that is, “there must be no denial to prevent my being 
supposed a plain-dealing villain.” More recent editions sub- 
stitute “that” for “ dut,;”’ and the tendency, if not the rule, 
with modern writers is to reject du¢ after expressions of doubt 
and denial, taking, instead, the simpler construction of an ob- 
jective clause introduced by that. “I do not doubt that you 
can” has now supplanted, in elegant circles, the older idioms, 
“T do not doubt du¢ that you can,” and “I do not doubt dut 
you can.” The expression “I cannot but do so and so” is, 
however, still retained, and will always be retained, inasmuch 
as it is necessary, since it presents a notion slightly different 
from “I -can but do so and so.” This construction is not the 
same as that after verbs of doubting and denying, where the 
question is about the substitution of that for but; after can 
the du¢ must be retained ; the question is about the use of the 
negative with can, and this must be determined by the mean- 
ing which the writer intends to convey. In other words, “I 
cannot but” and “I can but” are synonymous expressions, 
although, like all other synonyms, they are not equally correct 
in all connections, We have discussed this point at some 
length, because some of our grammar-mongers, displaying that 
half-knowledge which is worse than no knowledge, have dispu- 
ted the claim of “ J cannot but” to be considered good English. 

The transition from dut exceptive, to dut adversative, is well 
illustrated in the common proverb, “It never rains du¢ it 
pours,” that is, “ zzthout pouring,” or “ except when it pours:” 
which is nearly equivalent to “ It never rains—on the contrary, 
it pours.” That which is an exception to a statement may 
well be viewed as contrary to the statement; hence, the use of 
but as an adversative conjunction is readily traceable to its use: 
as a preposition. In the following passages from Shakespeare, 
it is still a preposition, governing a whole clause instead of a. 
single word, and equivalent to the phrase except for the fact that: 


“ And, dut she spoke it dying, I would not 

Believe her lips.”—Cyméeline, v., 5. 

“ And, dut he’s something stained 

With grief that’s beauty’s canker, thou might’st call him 
A goodly person.” — Tempest, i., 2. 
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These extracts show how naturally the preposition du¢ may 
become the conjunction Suz. 

But, asa noun, is the French dout, “ end” or “ extremity ;”” so 
that when we speak of “ the du¢-end of a musket,” we in real- 
ity say “the exd-end of a musket.” These hybrid compounds, 
in which both elements are identical in signification, are not 
uncommon. Thus, orchard is a contraction for ort-geard, in 
which the first syllable is the stem of the Latin hortus, and the 
last, the Saxon yard or garden (ge sounded like y). So orchard 
really means “ garden-garden,” as “ du¢-end ”’ means “ end-end.” 
The explanation of such hybrid formations is easy. It is pre- 
cisely like the hybridism which occurs in so many river-names, 
and to which the attention of philologists was first called by 
William Baxter, in his Glossarium Antiquitatum Britannica- 
rum, London, 1773. ‘ The theory supposes that, when the 
same territory has been subject to the successive occupancy of 
nations speaking different languages, or different dialects of the 
same language, the earliest settlers called the river, on whose 
banks they dwelt, by a word signifying in their own language 
‘The Water’ or ‘The River.’ As language changed through 
conquest, or in the lapse of ages, this word was taken for a 
proper name, and another word used for ‘ River’ or ‘ Water’ was 
superadded. This process of superimposition may have been 
repeated again and again by successive tribes of emigrants, and 
thus ultimately may have been formed the’ strange aggrega- 
tions of  negndanaa syllables, which we find in so many river- 
names. * ° * + Inthe case of the Dur-beck, in Notting- 
hamshire, and the Dur-bach, in Germany, the first syllable is 
the Celtic dwr,* water. The Teutonic colonists, who in either 
case dispossessed the Celts, inquired the name of the stream, 
and being told it was ‘ Dwr,’ ¢#e water, they naturally took this 
to be a proper name, instead of a common name, and suffixed 
the German word @eck or Lach, a stream. In the names of the 
Esk-water and the Dour-water in Yorkshire, we havea mani- 
fest English addition to the Celtic roots esk and dwr.” Esk is 
the root of the Gaelic and Ersé uzsge, water; Dwr is the 
Welsh for the same; and both these roots are found in abun- 
dance all through the regions once occupied by the Celtic race. 





* Welsh w sounds like English o in do, 
e 
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The name Wansbeckwater is a quadruple compound. First, 
we have wan, which is a corrupted form of the Welsh afon or 

, avon, “river;” next, the s is a vestige of the Gaelic es, 
“water; then the Teutonic deck was added by the Anglian 
colonists; and when the meaning of Wansbeck had become ob- 
scure, the English word water was suffixed; and Wansbeck- 
water, or ‘“‘ River-water-river-water,” is the curious conglome- 
ration which has resulted. 

Similarly, when the exact meaning of hort had been forgot- 
ten, it was viewed as an adjective, and attached to the noun 
yard, giving us “orchard;” and so with the French dou¢ in 
“but-end.” But we must hasten to a conclusion. 

Butt, a measure, is the Saxon butte, a beer-measure of 108 
gallons. Butt,a target, or a person (figuratively) who is the 
object of jests, is the French dut, “ aim,” “ mark,” “ goal,” 
“purpose.” Sutt, meaning a blow given with the head or 
horns, is the French Jdoftte, “athrust;” Italian duttare, “to 
thrust ;”” Spanish dozar, “ to thrust.” C. S. Don. 


——+ @ o__—. 


HOW TO TEACH A LANGUAGE. 


MONG the papers of the late David Lee Childs has been 
found a letter referring to matters of education. The fol- 
lowing passage on the study of languages is suggestive: 

“ Nobody ever did, or ever can, acquire ease, precision, pro- 
priety, and copiousness in the use of words except in con- 
junction with ideas. More than fifty years ago, I became con- 
vinced that the surest, pleasantest, and speediest way of learning 
a foreign language (except constant intercourse with them to 
whom the language is native) is to study a science or sciences in 
that language. I tried the experiment with a private pupil of 
mine, by putting him through a course of mathematics in French. 
He advanced in the science as fast as could be reasonably ex- 
pected or desired, while he acquired, imperceptibly as it were, a 
familiarity and accuracy in French, greater than is commonly 
effected in an equal time by the exclusive study of mere words 
and phrases and dry grammatical inflections and rules. It was 
a successful and complete demonstration of my principle. In 
the latter part of our senior year, and for some months after 
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graduating, I taught school in Cambridge. I formed a class of 
boys and girls from six to eight years old, and taught them 
arithmetic orally and with the blackboard. They took to it as 
ducks do to the water; and as far as they went, they were just 
as much at home in the vocabulary of numbersas Sir Isaac New- 
ton. They learned no rules and committed nothing to memory ; 
but having been exercised on manifold examples, occasionally 
assisted by the use of their slates as they went on, they came 
into the possession of rules, and they unconsciously stated them 
by telling how they had done their sums, and giving the reasons 
therefor.” 





—_——e 0 o__——_ 
CLARIORe TENEBRIS. 


“Shall I linger on in slumber?” 
Said a White Rose, soft and low, 

* Flowers nod and blush around me, 
Should I slumber none would know 


“T, so small, so white, and hidden 
From the golden sun of noon, 
Deep within my mossy palace, 
Need not break my rest so soon. 


“None will miss me, none would heed me, 
Should I flower, pure and white ; 
Not a ray of moonlight even 
Silver o’er me through the night. 


“ Not a single laughing brooklet 
Trickles through my dusky home ; 
And the yellow birds of summer 
Near my covert never roam. 


** All my perfume floats about me, 
Would that I might follow, too 
Through the leafage softly stealing 
Toward the distant heaven blue.” 


“Nay,” a soft Breath gently murmured, 
“ Cast thy perfume to the breeze, 
Mingled with the woodland odors, 

I will waft it through the trees.” 






“ None would note it, saying, gladly, 

‘ This, the White Rose sends to me.’ 
So I think I’ll hide my blossoms,” 

Said the White Rose, sleepily. 
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“ Foolish Rose,” the Breeze still murmured, 
“ What, should violets say the same ; 
And, because they are not scarlet, 
Hide in earth their purple flame? 





“Tis not that the world may note us, 
We are cast o’er land and sea ; 
*Tis that, of our kind and nature, 
We ourselves may perfect be. 


‘Question not thy fate, complaining , 
Do thy duty, bloom and die ; 
Not a leaf of thine, descending, 
Shall a useless burden lie. 


“ Heed, O heed! the note of warning ; 
Nought can perish, nought can fade , 
Nature rings a change eternal, 
First the sunshine, then the shade.” 


And the flower heard, and answered, 
Like a star amid the gloom, 

In its dusky mossy palace 
Breathed its life away in bloom. 


So do thou, O restless Dreamer ! 
Bending with thy aching brow, 
Vainly searching in the future 


For the Wherefore none may know. 
‘ 


Learn the hardest of all lessons, 
Learn to conquer useless fears ; 
Patience for the restless Present, 
Peace throughout eternal years. 
—Miss Lucy INGERSOLL. 


THE world is God’s journal wherein he writes his thoughts, 
and traces his tastes. The world overflows with beauty. 
Beauty should no more be called trivial, since it is the thought 
of God. Through beauty things become useful. It is a re- 
ligious duty for a man, so far as he honestly can, to surround 
his children with creations of taste and beauty, that their finer 
instincts may be cultured and gratified. The love of beauty is 
the gift of God, and it is born in the heart of every child.— 
Beecher. 
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SOME HINTS TO FUTURE TRAVELERS. 


"J ‘HANKS to the multiplication of ocean steamers, a trip to 
Europe has come within the range of possibilities for 
teachers, as wellas for parents. Competition is the life of business, 
and competition in ocean transit has brought down the price of 
a cabin-ticket to Europe and return to one hundred and twenty 
dollars. Possibly, in the approaching summer of the Centen- 
nial, we may see this price still further reduced. Whatever 
may be said about the limited remuneration of teachers, no 
other class of the community, save, perhaps, the clergy, have 
so long vacations in the traveling season. Six, and, in many 
cases, eight weeks in July and August have come to be the 
rule, and in eight weeks how much may be accomplished in for- 
eign travel? But “time without money,” we hear some of our 
readers say, ‘of how much value is this?” For the purpose 
of which we are speaking, very little if any. But are teachers, 
as a rule, so utterly impecunious as not to have saved some- 
thing for enjoyment? A very limited experience will show 
that no class is more judiciously saving than teachers, both 
married and unmarried. Nor does it require such an immense 
sum to enable one’s self to seize the advantages of foreign 
travel. For less than two hundred and fifty dollars a female 
teacher in the summer of 1874 saw London and neighborhood, 
Oxford, Cambridge, the Highlands of Scotland, Glasgow, 
Edinburgh and neighborhood, Abbotsford, Melrose, the . 
scenery of the Tweed, a part of Ayrshire, and Paris. She 
brought home with her small, but not by any means trifling, 
remembrances to the family. She had of course a cabin pas- 
sage going and returning, rode chiefly in 2d class carriages on 
the railroads, lodged well but avoided expensive hotels, did 
not economize in sight-seeing, and returned with a world of 
ideas that she had picked up. In what way could she have 
spent two hundred and fifty dollars that would have yielded so 
delightful and permanent a return? Put it away on dress, that 
would perish with the using, how far would it go in extrava- 
gances? Had she remained at home and gone to some hum- 
drum country place to stay these six weeks, it might have cost 
her some sixty-five or seventy dollars, a little more than a 
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third of what it did cost her to go to Europe; or to put it in 
another shape, her trip thither footed up one hundred and 
seventy dollars more than her probable bill had she staid at 
home. 

As to extent, she did not, it is true, see the Alps, nor cross 
them into Italy. That would have required more time—not 
less than two weeks for Switzerland and the Alps; and for 
Italy, three weeks at least in addition to this. But her taste 
was so sharpened by what she did see, her mind was so 
enlarged and quickened, her enthusiasm so stirred, that I 
have no doubt, if she lives, she will cross again before long, 
and, leaving out nearly all her former route, strike at once 
for Switzerland and Italy, and make the tour of both with- 
in the limits of her six weeks’ vacation. Of course all this 
presupposes energy and a certain courage. But Americans are 
proverbially self-helpful and good travelers. The only thing 
we must learn to overcome is an alarming and vulgar tendency 
to foolish extravagance in traveling—an extravagance that 
has made us the scoff of well-bred Europeans, and the delight 
of hotel-keepers and merchants. Our ways abroad already 
point the proverb: “Only Lords and Americans travel first- 
class.” If, however, necessity hold the strings of the purse, 
the remedy travels always with the teacher. 

We do not propose to suggest any routes. These are toler- 
ably well defined in many guide-books easily attainable. That 
English tourist firm which tickets travelers from New York 
and home again is especially fertile in routes—and whether 
one travels in its care or not, the lines it proposes are generally 
those that carry a sight-seer to the points most desirable to see, 
and by rapid transit. The object of this brief article is, to 
counsel preparation for foreign travel, rather than to show how 
or where to travel. Europe is avery indefinite object, even 
when divided into certain districts. Even great cities.are great 
enough to be quite indefinite, and parts of cities are wearisome 
and confusing to the travelers. For he is not to learn their 
intricacies, nor beauties in the slow months, but must push 
through them in a few days. What then becomes of immense 
importance is, that he should have some idea of things he is to 
see,—of particular points of interest. Natural scenery needs 
little preparation by way of study or reading. It lies on the 
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great routes. It appeals quickly and powerfully to the 
eye. 

It has sometimes particular historical associations; but the 
knowledge of these is, for the most part, readily acquired. Far 
otherwise is it with cities like London, Paris, Dresden, Florence, 
Venice, or Rome. There are historical associations connected 
with these enough to fill volumes. In fact, the history of some 
of them is the history of nations, and that of Rome is the 
history of the world for nearly ten centuries. A general reader 
picks up much that is useful to him when he walks through 
these cities. But the preparation now proposed is not burden- 
some historical reading, but a bird’s-eye view of the cities, a 
clear knowledge of their general plan, of the great streets or 
thoroughfares, of the principal public buildings and their situ- 
ation, of the museums and picture galleries, and, particularly, 
of a few, and these the most celebrated, of the works of art 
contained in them. Of the importance of such knowledge 
every returned traveler speaks. ‘Had he only known,” he 
says, ‘“‘something of the buildings and works of art before he 
started for Europe, how immensely his pleasure would have 
been increased.” 

Nor is this knowledge difficult to be obtained. Take Rome 
for example; a city apparently very difficult to understand, 
before one has been long on the spot, on account of the wealth 
of objects of interest, indoors and out. A good guide-book, 
say “ Murray’s Hand-book of Rome,” contains in the pocket an 
excellent map of the modern city. The principal streets are 
marked, the palaces, the most important ruins, the chief 
churches, the columns, the arches. A couple of evenings’ 
study will make one familiar with the general skeleton, begin- 
ning at the northern entrance, the Porta del Popolo, and run- 
ning down the main streets that diverge from it, touching the 
Pincian Hill and neighborhood; then returning and passing 
down the Corso until it terminates near the Capitol, thence 
through the Forum to the Colosseum, covering the ground of 
the Seven Hills. The great churches, just within and near the 
city walls come in for a notice; and westward, across the Tiber, 
the Vatican, St. Peter’s, and the palaces and villas on the 
Janiculum Hill. A little careful observation of the map will 
show you with accuracy enough the irregular outline that 
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separates the modern inhabited city, with a few grand ruins, 
from the unpopulated and ruined city of the past. 

Couple this knowledge from the map with the careful reading 
of Hare’s ‘“‘ Walks in Rome,” which, beginning at the Porta del 
Popolo, names every street of importance, every building and 
structure of importance as you pass them, enters the palaces and 
museums, and notes in their galleries the famous pictures of the 
world, and the statues that the taste of centuries has praised and 
approved; goes carefully over the famous hills of Rome, pointing 
out the ruins and adding charming yet short notices, biographi- 
cal, historical, and esthetic, from the best writers on the Impe- 
rial City. When through with the east side of the Tiber, he 
crosses the river, carries the reader through the Vatican, St. 
Peter’s, and to the Janiculum Hill, taking in his way the palaces 
and villas in the district across the Tiber. Use the map con- 
stantly while reading, to fix each important point, occasionally 
reviewing the main points already studied, and bring to bear 
the arranged matter in Murray’s ‘‘ Hand-book,” and in three or 
four weeks any reader will have begun to obtain such an intel- 
ligent view of the city as will surprise himself, and perhaps his 
traveled friends. The advantage of these two books is that 
one rivets the other. Hare, as we have seen, takes everything 
in order as he saunters onward. The ‘“ Hand-book” arranges 
the different kinds of structures, etc., in groups, ¢. g., the villas, 
palaces, museums, temples, churches, so that every point de- 
scribed by Hare is described under its appropriate group by 
Murray. If to this be added the occasional opportunity of 
studying a book of engravings of Rome, after one has become 
familiar with what we have mentioned, such a preparation for a 
visit to Rome has been made, as every intelligent reader might 
well be proud of. It is in itself an immense and pure pleasure, 
aside from travel, and a permanent pleasure as well, without 
making any pretensions to scholarly knowledge. 

Rome has -been chosen as an illustration, because it is un- 
questionably the most difficult to master in this way. Yet no- 
tice how cheaply it can be done. A second-hand Murray 
can be bought at an old book-store for a song, only be sure 
that it has the map inthe pocket. Hare's “‘ Walks in Rome” 
is in all libraries, and is a cheap book. There are besides ad- 
mirable articles on Rome in the cyclopzdias, covering the very 
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points in Hare and Murray, and there are illustrated books that 
can easily be reached in stores, libraries, and families. Venice, 
Florence, Paris, London, are much easier, and can be got up in 
the same way. . The only danger is in trying to make the knowl- 
edge too minute—remember that it is only the chief streets, the 
greater structures, the principal pictures and works of art that 
are to be fixed on the mind. But let these be fixed in such a 
way that they cannot easily be dislodged, and be assured that 
what is now recommended has been very thoroughly tried, and 
that what has been obtained in this way, seems so valuable that 
the present writer has been prompted to try whether he could 
not persuade others to do the same. 
, SISTE VIATOR. 





BLUNDERS. 


N his new lecture on “ Blunders,” John B. Gough speaks as 

follows : 

“ We are apt to call any blunder that arises from the misuse of 
words ‘a bull,’and most of these are called ‘Irish bulls.” Miss 
Edgeworth, in her ‘ Essay on the Irish Bull,’ says it has never yet 
been decided what constitutes a ‘bull,’ but she gives illustra- 
tions. One is: ‘When I first saw you, I thought it was you, 
and now I see it is your brother.’ Carleton, in his ‘ Address on 
the Irish Peasantry,’ says that ‘ Miss Edgeworth wrote her essay 
on what does not and never did exist ;’ and he says: ‘ The source 
of the error in reference to the “ Irish bull” rises from the fact 
that their language is in a transition state.’ A ‘bull’ is a con- 
tradiction in terms; an assertion of something which is denied 
in the very terms of the assertion, or the denying of something 
which is asserted by the very terms of the denial. Here are 
some examples: ‘I met you this morning, and you did not come; 
I’ll meet you to-morrow morning, whether you come or not.’ 
‘Oh! if Ihad stayed in that climate until now I would have been 
dead two years ago.’ ‘Why, by the powers, I can see no rea- 
son why women should not become medical men if they want 
to. During the Irish rebellion, an Irish paper published this 
item: ‘A man named Pat was run over by a passenger train and 
killed on Wednesday. He was injured in a similar way two 
years ago,’” 
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THE EDUCATIONAL RELATIONS OF 
TEACHERS AND PARENTS. 


HERE were certain advantages connected with the times 
when teachers went “ boarding ’round.” It was not all 
wrong when teachers participated in the hospitalities of their 
patrons in the way of the unused “ spare room,” with its im- 
mense feather bed, the whitest towel, the largest piece of pie, 
the richest slice of ginger-bread, the luscious sweet cider of the 
autumn time, and the lively neighborhood gossip. 

At least, teachers and parents were acquainted with each 
other, and they had opportunity to exchange views concerning 
the peculiarities of the children of those days. 

Often a mutual interchange of sympathy and a union of 
effort led to great good results to the pupil, and to life-long 
friendships between teachers and parents. 

We do not intend to petition for the return of “ those good 
old days ;” nor shall we make any determined effort to place 
the teacher back again into the old-fashioned school-houses of 
the past; nor to return to the rude methods and still ruder 
educational material and apparatus of those days; nor shall we 
advise him to waste his leisure and consume his study hours 
around the open fire-place, amid the unlettered circles of that 
not so long ago period. 

But we have determined to do all in our power to bring 
about more intimate personal and educational relations be- 
tweey the teachers and the parents of the taught. 

It seems to us that the educational journalist has hitherto 
failed to do his duty in not recognizing ahd discussing the rela- 
tions which naturally exist in common between teachers and 
parents. This important matter shall, hereafter, have due con- 
sideration in our MONTHLY. 

To those who have not specially reflected upon it, it is really © 
surprising how many of the subjects which are most interesting 
to teachers have a like interest to parents. 

To illustrate this, we might catalogue almost the entire list 
of educational topics. 

The parent and the teacher must be _— interested in 
considering what “ Amusements should be encouraged for chil- 
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dren;” the “ Adaptation of training ” to the varied dispositions 
of children; the “ Beneficial results of frequent school visit- 
ing;” the “‘ Choice of occupation” for the young, depending 
upon the “ Difference of talent and inclination ;” the “ Control 
of children at home and at school,” as well as on the way to 
and from school; “Compulsory education,” in all its relations 
to the individual and to the State; and the “ Cultivation of the 
memory ”’ in the young. 

Certainly the parent as well as the teacher should be informed 
upon all the greater and minor “ Educational questions of the 
day,” and upon the “ Education suited to the individual talents 
and circumstances,” as well as upon those bearing on “ Female 
education,” and the co-education of the sexes. 

The “ Geographical progress and scientific advances” of the 
world should be known to all teachers, and to all who have chil- 
dren to educate. While we may not expect all parents to 
become thorough grammarians much before the millennial era, 
yet parents and teachers should be so familiar with good 
“ srammatic usages,” that they may readily correct the faulty 
expressions of children. 

“ Home study of lessons” is a most important question for 
the parent, the teacher, and the taught. The proper solution 
of its difficulties calls for the careful consideration of the most 
experienced. The “ Health of the young” and “ Ventilation” 
of school houses should have full and frequent discussion. 

The “ Law as to corporal punishment,” and the instrument 
to be used in administering punishment should be known to 
the parent and to the teacher. The “ Manners and habits of 
children at home and at school” have a direct bearing upon 
the happiness of parents and teachers; while the “ Moral 
culture of children ” must be attended to by both. 

“ School books, their uses and abuses,” should be known and 
understood by the parents, surely as far as they may become 
school officers, and have a voice in deciding upon what books 
may be used in the schools. Intelligence in making such 
decisions would often interfere with the wiles of book agents 
and the profits of careless and ignorant school-book publishers. 

“ Recitation marking; its advantages, dangers, and abuses,” 
should have the attention of parents, and the “ Reports” of 
the children should have constant examination. The “ Rights 
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of the parent” to interfere with the discipline of the school, or 
with the course of study, should be looked into. 

“‘ Waste of time on certain studies,” and a hundred other 
questions, should call for frequent conferences between earnest 
teachers and faithful parents. 

And who shall say that it is not alike the duty of parents and 
teachers to have in possession stores of anecdotes and facts on 
geography, history, and natural history, and use the same on 
all fitting occasions, for gaining the attention of the young, cul- 
tivating in them the faculties of expression and observation, 
and strengthening their reasoning powers? Thus preparing 
them for the acquirement of that thorough education which 
will elevate the individual and the nation. 

The fathers of our school children strive most earnestly to 
comprehend the politics of the present day. If they would but 
gain the required light upon education,—physical, moral, and 
intellectual,—the politics of future generations would not be 
problematic. 

But why should we enumerate further? We have indicated 
our plans for the future conduct of our MONTHLY. And we 
have enlisted such skilled aid as enables us to vouch for the 
development of these plans to the reasonable satisfaction of all 
who sympathize with the progress of true education. 





OUR PLEDGE RENEWED. 


OMEHOW our MONTHLY has acquired a reputation for 
being “aggressive.” In a certain sense we may be 
deserving of sucha reputation. Thirteen years ago, we pledged 
ourselves to “fearless and impartial criticism of quackery in 
school books and in school supervision.” And we regret that 
we have made many bitter enemies in fulfilling this pledge. 
At the same time, we have many evidences that we have accom- 
plished great good in exposing many impostors and in blotting 
out many absurdities. It is no pleasant and no profitable 
matter to drag to the light the corruptions of influential school 
officers, and the faults of books pushed by powerful publishers. 
Yet we shall renew our original pledge. And we shall pray 
for additional strength and pluck to know no friends and to 
fear no enemies. 












Current Publications. 


CURRENT PUBLICATIONS. 





LL the important rules and principles of punctuation are 
embodied in a neat little treatise 1 recently prepared by 
Joseph A. Turner, A.M. Too many writers need some reference- 
book of this kind. Mr. T. hasa common-sense manner of treat- 
ing the subject, and avoids burdening his book with a super- 
abundance of rules and notes. 


A POPULAR book on Metallurgy has just been published. ? 
It seems to be an accurate and comprehensive account of the 
methods generally employed in the extraction of the useful 
metals from their ores. It also presents the explanations gener- 
ally received of the scientific principles upon which these opera- 
tionsare based. The freedom from technicalities, which charac- 
terizes this book, may render it of value as a preliminary to the 
more extended works upon the same subject. 


A SAD story, not without its lesson, may be found in 
“ Brought Home.” The unfortunate heroine of this story is 
the wife of an English clergyman, who takes a two years’ 
leave of absence from his parish, and goes to Madeira, to re- 
gain his health. Being left at home, and separated from her 
husband and child, his wife falls into a morbid and melancholy 
state, which results in a fondness for strong stimulants, and 
eventually in intemperance. The story graphically describes 
her fall and final redemption. 


A GOOD idea of life in the South may be derived from the 
last work * of George Cary Eggleston. Sam Hardwicke, the 
hero in this novel, lived on the frontier of Alabama during the 
Indian war of 1813. He and his brother and sister and a col- 
ored boy are cut off from a party who seek refuge from some 
hostile Indians. The wanderings of Sam and his party, their 
hiding in the woods and their Robinson Crusoe-like existence, 
afford the material for an entertaining and instructive story. 


THE same publishers present another volume for the holidays 





1 “A Handbook of Punctuation.” By Joseph A. Turner, A. M. J. B. Lippincott & Co. 
2 “ A Manual of Metallurgy.” By W. H. Greenwood, F.C. S. G, P. Putnam’s Sons. 

3 “Brought Home.”’ By Hesba Stretton. Dodd & Mead. 

« ‘The Big Brother.” By George Cary Eggleston. G. P, Putnam’s Sons. 
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from the pen of Helen Kendrick Johnson. ‘“ Roddy’s Reality” 
is a delightful story of child-life ; fresh, original, and sprightly, 
with an excellent moral tone. This was designed as an accom- 
paniment to the author’s former book, “ Roddy’s Romance.” 
The frontispiece contains an appropriate quotation from the 
lamented prince of story writers, Hans Christian Andersen : 

“Romance and reality are so much alike; but romance has 
its happy ending on earth, whilst reality more often delays it, 
and refers us to time and eternity.” 


THE Secretary and the Executive Committee of the Smith- 
sonian Institute have issued their annual report for 1874. 
Among the many statistics are a number of valuable articles 
on various subjects of interest to teachers. An article on 
“ Warming and Ventilation” is quite noticeable, as are also 
the number of papers on Ethnology. 


———° © « ——_—_- 


SIGNS OF PROGRESS. 


“e ORE schools, larger schools, better schools, longer 
schools,” is the watchword of the educational depart- 
ment of Virginia. The statistics in reference to average school 
attendance show an increase over the preceding year of 10,611. 
MINISTER SCHENCK has done well to call attention to the 
fictitious sale in England of American University degrees. The 
trade is a thriving one, and no small number of D.D.’s and 
M.D.’s in England have been conferred by institutions in this 
country which have never had existence. 

THE little republic of Switzerland has no less than 7,000 
schools, and attendance is compulsory in all the cantons but 
two. 

FOURTEEN hundred young Americans are prosecuting their 
studies at the universities and colleges, music schools and con- 
servatories of Germany, and recent criticisms and reports from 
German authorities testify to their being very apt scholars. 

A MEETING of prominent educators was ‘held in Chicago re- 
cently, to perfect arrangements for representing the educational 
condition of Illinois at the Centennial Exhibition. It was voted 
to raise $10,000 among the teachers and county superintendents 
of the State for this purpose. 
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THE teaching of drawing in the Boston public schools is 
making satisfactory progress. The teachers have shown much 
zeal in their endeavor to qualify themselves for their work. At 
the last examination, over 300 of them passed successfully in 
free-hand, model, memory, geometric, and perspective drawing, 
and received their diplomas. 


PHILADELPHIA has just appropriated $50,000 for the support 
of evening schools. A bill will be presented to the Legislature 
of Pennsylvania, at its next session, providing for the establish- 
ment of a mechanical school in the city of Pittsburgh. 


A NOVEL plan for promoting habits of economy among chil- 
dren has been in successful operation for several years in the 
public schools of Ghent, Belgium. By the advice of M. Lau- 
rent, Professor of Law in the University in that city, savings 
banks were established in each of the schools, and the children 
encouraged to deposit their pennies. The wisdom of the 
scheme is shown in the fact that at the present time 13,000 of 
the 15,000 scholars attending the public schools in Ghent have 
succeeded in getting themselves accounts opened at the State 
saving banks, with about $90,000 to their credit. 


Mr. BEARDSLY, the American Consul at Egypt, continues 
to report educational progress in that country. 90,000 children 
are enrolled, and new schools are constantly being opened. The 
mother of the Khedive is devoting her ample means to the edu- 
cation of girls. Every soldier that enters the army must be able 
to read and write. 


PUBLISHERS' DEPARTMENT. 


A Timely Discourse on School Ap- 
paratus, in circular form, showing a practi- 
cal way of meeting some of the wants of the 
school-room, is now ready, and will be mailed 
to any address on application, with stamp. 
‘Address J. W. Schermerhorn & Co., 14 Bond 
street, N. Y. 


The Art of Reading Music, by Mrs. L, 
B, Humphreys, is meeting with enthusiastic 
approval wherever Mrs. Humphreys has tested 
its use with a class in the school-room., Her 
system is natural and most successful. It will 


enable pupils to learn to read music at sight, 
as readily as they learn to read the first lessons 
of their primers. The day is not distant 
when Mrs. Humphreys’ plan will be recognized 
as revolutionizing the art of teaching music in 
our schools. 


All interested in improved modes of 
Teaching Latin will do well to send 
their addresses to Box 3,445, New 
York P.O. A new and interesting pam- 
phlet will be mailed on receipt of four cents to 
prepay postage. 





